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Nept Tupavvwv Kal KOAGKWV 


O Favuundnce Ka8otav avnouxoc o€ Evd TIAALO TABEPVAKL OTO KEVTPO TNC TOANC. To TaBEepvakt 
rtav yeuato. O taBepvidpnc Tov eixe TEL MWC NTav TUXEPOS TOU NTaVv HOvoc, aou eixe LEivEel 
HOvo Eva ATOULKO TpaMEeTaKl. KolTAZovTac TOV HE UTLOTIUNTLKO UV~MOS Tov OSNYyNOE OTO TLO HLKPO 
TpameZl MOU BELOKOTAV OTHV PEON TOU KNTMOU, TEPLKUKAWHEVO ATO TéooEpa GAAa. To PEyaAUTEpO 
KQL TIANOLEOTEPO OE AUTOV NTaV TO TpaTEeZt ota Se€id Tov. O Favuyndne seixe yEyaAn emOvpia 
va tei. Htav ta yevé8Ala tou. Kamotoc, 6a pTopovoe va avapwtnei ytati o av@pwrtoc Sivet 
onuaoia otnv nuEpounvia yevvnoewe Tou. H emOupia emt6etvwOnKe YE TO TloU TIpdGEEE MWC OE 
OAd Ta TpameZia yOpw Tou uTInpxav motd. Aev EBAeTte TIPOOWTIA. Movo pTUpEc, obZa Kal Kpaold. 
‘EByaAe BlaotlKd amo Th Todvta Tou Eva BiBAio Kal THY Kartvo8nkn Tov. TUALEE Tolyapo, To avawe 
KGL AOU EKAVE HLA POUMPNELG, TO AKOUUTINGE OTO TAGAKI Kal AvoLEE To BLBAto. «Ol avopec HE Ta 


poz tpiywva». 


To BiBAio E€toTopovoE Tic Epmetpiec Tou ovyypapéa Xdlvtc XEyKEP, EVOG OLOPVADMLAOU 
AvoTpltakoU KpaTOUWEvou O€ oOTpaTtoTted0 oUYKEvTpWOoNC TWVv NdZ@t Kata Tn StdpKela Tou 
Aseutépovu NayKoopiou MoAgpou. To poZ Tpiywvo, cUEBOAO vTpoTInc, ATaV PAYWEVO Tavw oTNV 
OTOAN TWV OHOMVAOMIAWY. Ot NaZi EpaBav KOKKIVO TpiyWVO OTOUC TIOALTLKOUG KPAaTOUHEVOUG, 
TIPGOLVO OTOUC EYKANHaTiEc Kal KiTpLVO otTOUC EBpaiouc. Tnv xElpotepn pETaxEeipton Tthv 
dexovtav ot EBpaiot KAL OL OHOPVAOPIAOL EVW THV TLO NHMtla ol EYKANUAaTIEc. Evac ovOmVAOMIAOG 
EBpaioc ye poZ Kal Kitplvo Tpiywvo Atav KatadtKaoyEvoc. Evw évac BiaothS avAALKWV AYOpPLWV 
He TIPdotvo, 8a UTIOpOUvOE va EMaLpve aKOUN Kal BEon Kano, SnAadn emtkeMadAnc evoc Badduou 


KPATOULEVWV. 


O Laptp Kamote eixe Mel MwWc ot FAAAOL Ntav eAEvGEpot Ooo Sev HtTav Mote GAAOTE KATW 
amo thv NaZtottkh Katoxn. Katw amd tThv dopuKTiknh Tigon Evoc SiKTAaTOpLKOU KaBEOTWTOC 
@alvotav Nn MpayHaTiKH MVon Twv avOpwrwv. To opHEMUTO TNC EAEvOEpiac EUTIVOUCE 
amo Tov dotlKO AnBapyo. Méoa amo Tic MLO KATAMLEOTLKEC OUVENKEC, TO Hiooc, n ayarttn, n 
O€EOUAALKOTNTA KAL TO EVOTIKTO VLA ETUBIWON PAVEPWVOVTAL OTIC TLO KABAPEC ToOUC HOPPE. 
2Ta otpatoneda ovyKevtpwone EByatvav oTHv Eupaveta Ta GAnOlva ypwHATa TwWV avepwrwv, 
TOU KAHOUMAAPoOvTav TidW alo YPWHATLOTA Tpiywva. AtaBaZovtac EWtaoE OE Eva ONHEio OTIOU 
évac Kamo LE Mpdotvo Tplywvo Eile OTOV EPAOTH TOU HE TO POT TPiyWVO, TOV XEYKEP, TO HOTO TNC 


~wn¢ Tov. «Zoe Kal GMnoE Touc GAAOUuG va ZooUV». 
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O Favuundne, akovbuTtnoe To BiBAio oto TpameZt Kal TUALEE ToLtydapo. Mla cepBitopa Ape oto 
TpaneZt TOU Evw To avaBe. Thv koitagse. «Mavepopen!», okemtnke. Eixe pEAaXplvo TpdoWTIO 
KGL HaKpLa oyoupa KaoTavad HAAALA. Ta HGAALG Atav Sepeva o€ KOTOO. Eixe HLKPd Kae ATLA Kal 
oapkwon yeiAn. Tov Koitage ota WaTla Kal Tou xaqUOYeAdoE. O xpovoc oTayatnoe. Htav éva anno 
autd Ta YayoyeAa Tou o€ KavouV va ETtLOULEIC VA UNV YEPAOELC TLOTE. ZTABUEUOE TO TOLYGPO OTO 
TaoadKl, SimAa amo To GAAOo ToLydpo. To TponyoULEVO LOU Tolyadpo akaTavdAwto, eile WEoa Tou. 


EATti@w va unv To mpocéEe! 


«KaAnomepa oac! Eiote €tolwoc va ttapayyeiAete;» O Favuundne eide amo miow thc tov TaBepviapn 
va TIaipvel Pla WEyGAN OaAdta oTO LEyaAo TpameZt ota SeEtd tov. «OX AKOUN, EVXAPLOTW», TNC 
amavtnos. Koitagav o évac tov GAAo. Mnmwe 6a GEAaTE va oac PEPW KATL va TuEiTE HEXPL va 
amowaoioste. «Eva Motnpl vepo, TapakaAw.» «<Aev cEpRipOULE VEPO OE TLOTNPLA, HOVO LTOUKGALA.» 
«NMapdgevo.» «Mati Eto; «O vopoc TIPOBAETIEL OTLWC Ta HAYAZLA TIPOGMEPOUV VEpO TNC BpvoNc.» 
«Etoaote Siknyopoc;» «Hyouv.» «Kal TL EYlVE»» Lavamidotnkav ta BAELWATa Touc. Lav va éBAETte 
yuvdika yla TIPWTN Popa. Tt Oa anépEvE alo Thv Cw xwpic To PWe TNS OHOpE~LAdc; Eide Tov 
TaBepviden va d.aoxiZEt To opato Tou TteSio KAL Va KATEVOUVETAL HE THY OAAATATioW OTHV KoUZiva. 
YKoTaSl. Ta MElvaovEVa HaTLa yUplLoav TidW OTO pwc. «Oa nBeda va oac CwWypayiow» tne Eine. 
H oepBitopa xayoyeAaoe avBopynta, pavepwvovtac ta olbepakia Mov Popovoe ota SovTta TNC. 
O Favuunons thc xauoyeAaoe tiow. «Ava Pita!!» akovoTNKE amd HEod N Pwvn Tov TaBEpviapn. 
Avti8eta ovvalo8nuata ouyKpovovtav Kal aAAnAoeEoudetepwvovtay, oxnuatiZovtac eva KEvo 
BAELUA OTO TIPOOWTLO TNC. FUPLOE UTLOTAKTLKG, TEPLOOOTEPO OAV OEpBRLTOPA Tlapd Cav avOpwrtoc, 


KAL APXLOE va OSEVEL TIPOG THV TPOOTAKTLKN PWV TOU AMEVTLKOU. 


O Tavuundne tnv éBAette va pevyet. KoitaZe ta omio8ta ths va avamndovv otov pue"O Tou 
BlaotiKoU thc Badiopatoc. Tov wadvnkav duoavdAoya pEydAd of OXEON HE TO UTLOAOITIO 
AEMTOKAUWHEVO TNS OWA. Tou NAGE pla avoyoOAOyNTN emlGupia. ‘Emvige ye KaToLAa SvoKOAia 
THV PUNdovn oKEWN Tou oto Babv mNnydbl ths AoytKNc. Eviwoe PATla va TOV KOLTOUV Kal YUPLoE 
ota S€€ld Tou Mpoc To PEYaAO TpaméZl. Tov KoitaZe pla KoTIEAG, EMNBn. AimAa thc KaBOTav HE 


LOLWHEV THv AGTH Evac aompoudAAns av6pac HE OTPALHEVO TO KEMAAL TIpOC THv CEpBiTOpa. 


‘Evac EpTtelpoc TdavOnpac MapaKOAOUBOUGE UTIOHOVETIKA TOV OTOXO TOU. O FavuuNndbnc iowoe 


THV MAdTNH tov. H EpnBn akouN Tov KoltoUoE Evtova MEpvwvtac Ta SaktvAa Tou SEELov yEplov 
TNS HEOa amo Ta HaAALA TNC. Aouveibnta yUPloe TO KEMAAL IPOS Ta APLOTEPA TOU OTOU Kal 


ouvavTnenkav Ta HGTLa TOU LE Ta PaTIa lac WEONALKNS yuvaikac HE ypUGdEavEa PAAALG. 


Ta yatta touc KAELowEnkav. Avo wuxes POLPdoTNKav TIPOXELpa THV HOvaEeLa Touc. AuNnxava, 
He OUVTOUN Kivnon n yuvaika KatéBaoe To BAELWA TIPOC TO TLLATO TNC. To MLATO Ntav adelo. O 
Tavuundne eide va Kd8ovtat Sima thc Evac WEONALKac avhpac Kal Eva ayOpPL alo THV GAAN. OL 
TpEl¢ TOU ElxaVv OTPGUHEVA Ta HATLa TIpOC Ta MdvwW Tov Kal KoiTaZav oTO KEvOo. Ta BAEUHATA 
Touc, TOU Paivovtav TEPLOGOTEPO aMNPNHEVA Tapa BapleotnHEva. Lav va ypEldZovtav KATL 
TEpav TOU PayNTov. TpEic KpiKOl OE La OTIaOHEVN advoida, oKEMTHKE. Avawe Eva aro Ta ToLydpa 
OTO TAOGKL Kal YUPLOE TIPOG To BLBAio Tov. «Zoe Kal ApNoE Touc GAAOUC va Zfoouv»... Npwta 


EPXETAL TO «ZOE». 


‘EMEPE OTNV OKEWN TOU Tv EpTElpia Evoc SeKaeEaxpovov KpaTOUHEVOU o€ AAAO oTpaTOTEdo 


OUYKEVTPWONS TWV vazi, yla THv omoia eixe StaBdoet KaMoTE o€ GAAO BIBAio. Etoutn n totopia 
Sev eix€ Va KGVEL WE XPWHATLOTA Tpiywva aAAd Ye KaméAa. ‘Htav Kavovac Tou otpatomédou 
OmMWC OTOLOG ELavIZOTaV OTHV avapopda ywpic KamEéAo, 6a eixe va UMOOTEi TH BavaTLKh 
Tlolvn. Touc EekTeAovOaV HE Hla o~aipa emi TOTIOU OTO TIioW HEPOC TOU KEMaALov. Ev pEpeEt yia 
OLKOVOHiAa TLUPOHAXIKWV, OKEMTHKE HE AMOTPOTILAGHO o Favupndne Kal Emetta xayoyéAaoe. O 
d5exaeEaxpovoc, Eva Bpdbu emece GUpa Blacpov ano bAaka Ec-Ec. O mbAakac Tou EkAEWwE 
TO KAMEAO OKETITOWEVOC TWe Sev Ba PaBEvOTAV GUTO TOU TOU EKAVE AV TIEBALVE O LLKPOC OTNHV 
avaopa Tv EmouEevn. O ELKpOc OTaV KATGAGBE TIWC TOU KAEWAVE TO KAMEAO, HE TO TOU BENKE THV 
evuKalpia EkAEWE GAAO KaMEAO ATIO EVAV KOLWHWHEVO KPATOULEVO. O avuTlowiaotoc KpaTOUEVOC 


EKTEAEOTNIKE TO EMOLEVO TIPWi OTNHV avaMopa. O LKpPOC ETNOE. 


«ZNOE KAL AMNoE Tous AAAOUG va 7joouv», ovAAOYio8Nnke o Tavuundnc. H ppdon tou EWEpE OTOV 
vou ThV ATdKa Evoc veapov KABNyNTNh TOU OTO TlaVEeTLLOTHULO. XapoyeAwvtac eixe 6NAWOEL: «H 
edeuSepia oou TeAElwvel ekei Tou apyiZel n eAeuGEpia Tou dAAOu». H SimAavny Tou, tThv onmoia 
elx€ AKOAOUONOEL OTO UGOnuG, KoitTaZe Tov KaSnynth Ue Séoc. Ta yaAdZla Tov paTLa HTav oav 
AKUUAVTOS WKEAVOG KATW ATO KAAOKALPLATLKO NALO. Nooo AdpTtet n patatodoéia, OKEPTNKE O 


Tavuundne. Oa empette va tov eixa PWTNOEL TOV HGAGKAG, TL ONnUaivel eAeuGeEpia; 


«EAeuSepia», oKEMTHKE. ATO TO «EAEVOW» TOU ONHAivEl « EPXOHAL» KAL TO «EPW» TOU ONLALVEL 
«ayanw, EpWtEvopal». AnAadn, «minyaivw ekei Tou emMLGvEW»... AKOVOTNKAV PWVEC ATLO To HEyaAo 
Tpamezi Kal yUplose va Sel TL ylvoTav. H oepRitopa EKOBE CAAATA UTIPOOTA ATIO TOV NALKLWHEVO 
av6pa Kal Touc ouvéaltnHOovec Tou. Tov €oTElA€ iow HE THV OAAATA Kal CHTNHOE Thv cepRitopa! O 
TaBEpvidpnc LKaVOTLOINnoE To aiTnYG WE OWA Eévo. O NALKLWHEVOC yeAovos xubaid Kal TNC EAEVE 
va Tov xaHoyeAdoet. Aut OKUMTH XaYOYEAGoE. OAILHEVO yaHOYEAO, OKEMTNKE oO Favuyndnc. 
WEUTLKO XAUOYEAO, GOXETO LE AUTO TlOU LOU xdploe Aiyo vwpitepa. Nooo ypnyopa évac Ktveital 


amo Thv MeEpn~avia otnv taneivwon. Av n efovoia BpiokeTal ota XEPla TOU NALKLWHEVOD, KL 
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Sikalo bev EXEL HE TO HEPOC Tou, ylati Sev Tou Thv apTaZEt alo HEC Ta XEPta, f TOUAAGXLOTOV va 
Tou Thv apvnGEi; O nALKiWHEVOS armaitnoe va tou EavaxayoyeAdoet. Tou yayoyéAaoe Eava. O 
Tavuundne andiaose. Eoptge thv ypo@ld tov. 'HOEA€ va KGVEL KATL, VO PWVGEEL, Va TOUC TAAGKWOEL 
oto €VAo, taBepvidpn Kal TeAdThH. Owe oda Eylvav Omwe avayevotav. H oaAdta KOTINKE, 
oTLyHN StaBnke...H cepBitopa népaoe SimAa aro tov Favupndn amowevyovtac to BAEHUa Tou ya 


Vd HAZEWEL Ta TLLATA atl’ TO TpaMETL OTO BABoc. 


O Favuundnes Koitage tov taBepvidpn pe opyn. Htav wnAoc, Alyvoc yUpw ota e€nvta. Eiye peydva 
XEpla WE paKpla SaktvAa. To MpOoWTO Tov NTaV AETITO, XAWHO KAL PUTLEWHEVO. OUUNONKE TOV 
AVTLOBEVN: «KAAUTEPA Va TIEGELC OE KOPAKEC Tapa O& KOAAKEC, BLOTL OL HEV TOWVE VeKpoUs, ol SE 
Twvtavovc.» 'HSn n€epe tt 8a Tou amavtovoe av Tov pWtovoEe ytati Thv EBaAE va KAVEL TETOLO 
TIPAYHA yla Tov yEpo. «Eival 0 TLLO ONHAVTLKOG HOU TeAATNC. NAnpwvet TOAU kaAd. Apnvel HEyado 
wlAocdwpnua.» O KaGevac EXEL THV TLUN TOU, OKEMTNKE. KAAUTEPA O yEpos, Tlapd o TaBepvidenc. 
KaAvtepa tUpavvoc Tapa KOAaKac. ‘Evac tUpavvoc dev umtopei va uTtapxel xwpic Tov KOAaKa. 
Ytxavepo EAGTTWHA Nn KOAaksia! To pUaAOS Tov Tavu"Nndn mnye OTO MOTO. =apviKd EVIWOE 
Two Covoe povaxa yta va Bpiokel AOyouc va KaTaoTpEewetat. ABdotaxtn Setria! MéyMouat 
Touc Tlavtec avti Tov i6to HOU Tov EauTO, yla THv ampo8uHia HOU va TapepBwH A ynmwe thv 
AVIKAVOTNTA Hou; =thv KGAUTEPN Tepintwon cipal Evac KOpakac xwpic payMoch otn yElpotepn, 


évac KOAakac, xwpic yAwooa. Ato8avOnKE aTEpaVTO OIKTO YLa TOV EAUTO Tou. Avawe Tolydpo. 


H oKEWN TOU TOVETIEOTPEWE OTA VACLOTLKG OTpaTOTeda OUYKEVTPWONC. OTav oLNazingepav mAEov 
OTL O TOAEHOS ATaV XaHEVOG, Kal TW Ol AvEeptkavoi Kal ol GAAEc SuTLKES SUVaHELC MPOEAGUVAV 
yla va AUTPWOOUV TOUC KPAaTOLLEVOUG, ETOiHAOaV EYYpa~a yla va UTOypaMovv oOLKELoOBEAWC 
amo ta 8vyata. Ta Eyypaga EAEyav TlwWe ot NaZi ntav KabWe EMpETle OTNHV PETaxEiplon TWV 
KPaTOUHEVWV Kal Tlwe Sev mapaBiaoav Kavovec Tou SiKaiou Tou TOAEHOU. Ol HOVOL KPATOUHEVOL 
TloU UTE Ypawav Ntav €KEivol Tou SwpodoKovvtav arto touc Ec-Ec pe Tolydpa. Timpaypao e@topoc! 
Na mlovAde Thv UTOANWN Cou yla HEpika ToLydpa. O Favuundnc EoBnoe To tolydpo pe anéyGeta. 
AKOUOTNKE TO TRAEMWVO TOU HEA ATO THV TOGVTA. THKWONKE alo TO TpamteZL Kal KOitagE va BEL 
Tnv oepBitopa. Aev tv cide. Apxloe va KaTEVOUVETAL TIpOc THv E€050, EBYAAE TO KLVNTO alo THV 
TOAVTA KA TO AMIGVTNOE. «XPOVLA TOAAG ayamtnté Hou!» «d’ evxaplotw TLOAU! Nwe EEpete OTL eival 


Ta yeveBAta Hou;» «Eipat ytatpoc, OAa Ta E€pw! Maye ya toto;» «Maye.» «=EpEete Tou» «Ox Tou;». 


ioe 


O ytatpoc eiye bn Teppatiogt To TRAEMWVNYG. Oa Tov Mapw miow OTav MW OTO aUTOKivntoO 


OKEMTNHKE O Favupndnc Kat TOALEE AKON Eva TOLyapo. 


CAU 


MAKE ME SMILE 
SPERMAN Ss 
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Interview with a 


psychopath 


Why popular understanding of psychopathy is 
wrong and what we should do about it? 


Andreas’ pet bunny’s name is Cheeto. She is a 
white, furry, dwarf bunny who has her own room in 
his house. When | arrived to interview him, Andreas 
was meticulously cleaning up her cage to put in 
fresh water and food. He does this three times a 


week. 


Andreas has been battling with depression, bipo- 
lar disorder, and schizophrenia for most of his life. 
Three years ago, his doctor decided to send him for 
a brain scan. The results showed decreased activity 
in his frontal lobe, which is the part of the brain 
that part controls cognitive skills such as emotional 
expression, problem solving, judgment, and sexu- 
al behaviour. The scan literally showed a shadow 
over that part of his brain. In layman’s terms, An- 
dreas is what we would call a psychopath. 


Psychopathy is a personality disorder character- 
ised by impaired empathy and remorse, egotisti- 
cal traits and by antisocial behaviour. 


It is estimated that psychopaths make up about 
one percent of the general population and as much 
as 25 percent of male offenders in correctional set- 
tings. 


Despite being a popular theme in movies, psychop- 
athy is poorly understood. Currently, no psychiatric 


or psychological organisation has sanctioned a di- 
agnosis called “psychopathy.” Assessments of psy- 
chopathic characteristics are mostly used in prisons 
and other criminal justice settings. 


“It amazes me how little we still know about psy- 
chopathy,” Andreas says. “They just scan your 
brain and if there is a shadow at some part of it 
the say that you are a psychopath. And that part is 


1" 


usually at the back of the brain 


The way the public understands psychopathy has 
been almost 100% shaped by popular culture, says 
Dr. John Edens, a psychologist at Texas A&M Uni- 
versity. 


Hollywood portrays psychopaths as successful evil 
geniuses who charm their way into their victims’ 
minds like Hannibal Lecter or Patrick Bateman in 
American Psycho. 


“Real life psychopaths don’t tend to be cannibals; 
they don’t tend to be serial killers. Certainly, a lot 
of serial killers might be highly psychopathic, but 
it doesn't work the other way. The garden variety 
psychopath is not especially sensationalistic, but 
nobody wants to write a book or a script about a 
boring psychopath,” Edens says. 


According to American psychiatrist Hervey Check- 
ley there are two types of psychopaths: a. people 
who show a lack of empathy, bold, disinhibited be- 


haviour and general and b. criminal psychopaths 
which show a meaner, more aggressive behaviour 


and are likely to be involved in serious crimes. 


The latter conceptualisation is typically used as the 
modern clinical concept. 


However, this means that the people who fall into 
the first definition of psychopathy, are left with no 
official framework in which to place their life expe- 
riences and fall between the cracks of various other 
mental disorders. 


Current conceptions of psychopathy have been 
criticised for being poorly conceptualised and en- 
compassing a wide variety of underlying disorders. 
American psychiatrist Dorothy Otnow Lewis who 
did comprehensive psychiatric and neurological 
evaluations on people labelled as psychopaths in 
criminal justice systems, found that many offend- 
ers who were simply dismissed as psychopaths, 
showed a multitude of signs and symptoms in- 
dicative of mental issues such as bipolar disorder, 
OCD, depression, schizophrenia, partial seizures 
and brain damage/dysfunction. 


“Psychopaths are not super-villains but when you 
meet a psychopath, the first thing you'll say won't 
be ‘oh | want you to come work for me.’ We have 
issues. And it's not just psychopathy. Usually it 
comes with other stuff like depression and mood 
swings,” Andreas says. 


Most real-life psychopaths tend to lead lonely, un- 
stable, nomadic lives Edens says. 


Andreas has been struggling to get a job, is not 
allowed to get a driver's licence, and was released 
from the army due to his condition. He feels he is 
an outcast. 


As a teenager you would describe him as the type 
who got in trouble. At 15, he used to get drunk 


every weekend, got into fights and was briefly 
involved in a gang. At twilight, they used to go 
armed with batons and knuckledusters to places 
where immigrants hanged out and beat them up. 
The causes of what leads people to develop severe 
psychopathic traits has not yet been identified, Dr. 
Dean Haycock, author and science writer says. 
However, there is a consensus between psychia- 
trists that it is a combination of both environmental 
and biological factors. 


“People are born with a predisposition for mental 
illness and then if they are stressed during child- 
hood, this causes biological effects such as stress 
hormones to influence their behaviour. But there 
are a few individuals that come from good homes 
and have siblings who never got in trouble that de- 
velop psychopathy. The speculation is that these 
people have stronger genes,” Haycock explains. 


Andreas remembers that he always sensed “a kind 
of darkness in his mind.” When he was in kinder- 
garten his teacher told his mother that he drew 
dead people and spoke a lot about corpses. 


However, up until then, his life was stable. He was 
growing up with his parents in the US, where they 
were studying. 


“The point of transition in my situation was when 
| moved from the US back to Cyprus, when | was 
5," he says. 


His parents remained in the US to study for their 
final year, while he stayed behind in Cyprus to live 
with his grandparents. After they got their degrees, 
his parents split up. 


Andreas recalls spending an unusual amount of 
time with his grandparents and having a very dis- 
tant relationship with his dad. 
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“My parents told me that | would make new friends 
in Cyprus but that didn’t happen. | knew that it 
wasn’t normal to grow up with grandma and grand- 
pa. All the other kids had a mother and a father.” 
Trying to trace how his childhood experiences 
caused his mental health issues, Andreas says that 
his parents and grandparents never respected him 
and were obsessed about his weight, something 
which was a major blow to his confidence. “They 
always put me on these very strict diets and humil- 
iated me by taking me to dieticians all the time.” 
On top of these, he was bullied at school. 


“| was born with some loose screws and what fol- 
lowed later, just tossed them away. When | analyse 
it, | think that all this darkness came because of my 
lost childhood and teenage years, thanks to my 
parents’ choices. | believed that they were crimi- 
nals for what they did to me. They stole something 
from me. | wanted them to die, to disappear. The 
things | was drawing, | was imagining them hap- 
pening to them.” 


In secondary school, Andreas developed an inter- 
est in serial-killers. He spent time watching their in- 
terviews and life stories on YouTube. He even went 
to study criminology for this reason. 


"| found that | had some things in common with 
some serial-killers. We came from middle-class 
families, with a good financial and educational up- 
bringing but our parents ignored us.” 


Andreas is 26 now, he never got in trouble again 
after high school. He says that the turning point 
was when he accepted his condition. 


“You have to accept the problem for it to exist and 
in a way, it gets stronger after, because you know 
that it is true. But | think it was the right thing to 
do. | had the chance to research about my problem 
and found ways to fight it. If you study and learn 


what psychopathy is, you stop seeing yourself as a 
side-show freak that can’t sleep and tries to suicide 
in the toilet. Your lite gets better. 


“Being so obsessed with serial-killers helped me. 
| saw what | could have become. So now, | stop 
myself whenever | have aggressive thoughts. Until 
now | think about hurting people, killing an animal, 
or mugging someone just for the fun of it. But | 
never do it. | always shut down these thoughts and 
| think | do it well.” 


Psychopathy was first thought to be untreatable. 
However, in a landmark 2006 study of a treatment 
program at a juvenile detention centre for young 
offenders with severe psychopathic traits in Wis- 
consin, psychologist Michael Caldwell, reported 
that the youths that he treated were much more 
likely to stay out of trouble. 


Moreover, recent experiments on prison popula- 
tions discovered that criminal psychopaths had 
larger than average grey matter volumes in the pre- 
frontal cortex of their brains which is responsible for 
controlling sentiments such as empathy and guilt, 
and the amygdala, which mediates fear and anxi- 
ety. The mental impairments observed in psycho- 
paths showed striking similarities with those seen 
in people with frontal lobe damage. 


If we understand psychopaths as people suffering 
from a partly biologically determined condition, 
not just as criminals who lack empathy and morali- 
ty, we can change how our societies and laws treat 
them. 


In the UK, psychopaths who have committed crimes 
cannot claim the same kind of insanity defence as 
for example a person with schizophrenia would. At 
the core of the judicial system is the assumption 
that someone who appears sane is culpable for his 


actions. 


A law commission on Insanity and Automatism in 
2013 stated that: 


“Psychopathy does not have the effect that the 
person's reasons for acting as he did are in any way 
“abnormal” or “crazy” or “disordered”. Rather, 
psychopathic personality disorder has the effect 
that because of the psychological makeup of the 
accused he has difficulties, not shared by the or 
dinary person, in complying with the requirements 
of the law. But such difficulties do not remove the 
person in question completely from responsibility 
for his actions. He appreciates what he is doing.” 
In the US, because psychopathy is recognised as 
a partially biologically determined condition, it 
usually gives incentive to judges to put people on 
death row, as it is seen that they are beyond reha- 
bilitation. 


“We don’t study psychopathic people the way we 
should study them,” Dr. Haycock says. “People 
are more interested in punishing and locking peo- 
ple away. We don’t put enough money or effort in 
helping people when they are young. Instead of 
arguing whether psychopathic people are really re- 
sponsible for their actions, we should think about 
how responsible we are, for our young people.” 


If psychopathy is determined to a point by biology, 
maybe we will never be able to make psychopathic 
people more empathetic. Maybe we will never be 
able to change the fact that they are pre-disposed 
to behaviour that is damaging to themselves and 
others. 


By Stelios 


However, psychopaths will always be born. One in 
a hundred of us. Instead of locking them up and 
using their condition to put them on death row, the 
best thing we can do is to focus on how to help 
them exist in society with the rest of us. 


Andreas has now contained the aggressive 
thoughts of his childhood and teenage years; how- 
ever, he hasn't gotten the grips of his bipolar dis- 
order. He feels suicidal every morning. He recently 
applied for a job at a bar, but he didn’t get it. 


“Nobody is going to get sensitive about us any- 
time soon. People don’t know enough, and they 
have more important things to care about. Crazy 
people will continue to be outcasts for hundreds 
of years. | don't care about much anymore but one 
thing | want is for children who have this problem 
like me to get help.” 
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The illustration is inspired by the folk tales of 
Akritas. 


The scene is specifically of his death where Akri- 
tas was so strong that even Death himself was 
afraid of him. 


Sy 
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I took some liberties with the interpretation 
and had fun with the idea that Digenis Akritas 
is sometimes a giant, and that when he died he 
definitely went to heaven. 


MULLETMAN 
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Why the river? 


Shannon sat in her tattered recliner chair and 
scowled at the cheesy infomercials on the televi- 
sion. It'd been exactly four years since the Missis- 
sippi River took her son Gus away. 


Gus was a freshman at the state university where 
he became a victim of toxic substances, barbaric 
rituals, and a desperate will to fit In. 


Shannon's fight for justice fell into the cracks of de- 
spair until her cries went completely unheard. She 
cursed the Kappa Sigma fraternity for continuing 
to exist. She cursed the university for its disgust- 
ing negligence and its audacity to ask people for 
money. And she cursed the river for carrying on as 
if nothing had happened. 


When the clock hit 2:00 AM, Shannon decided to 
take her pickup truck for a drive to the university 
campus. Her passengers were a bucket of black 
paint, a dirt-covered brick, and a ladder. 


As Shannon slowly pulled up to the fraternity house 


where Gus began his final night on earth, her heart 
sank and her blood boiled simultaneously. But she 
wasn’t going to turn back. 


She grabbed the bucket of paint, quietly closed the 
truck door, and fetched the ladder from the back. 
She ran toward the house and hoisted the ladder 
against the front of the balcony. She took the paint 
and drenched the Kappa Sigma symbol in black. 


Then she wrote “Leave before it's too late” boldly 
across the house's siding. 


Her next visit was to the Dean's office. She pulled 
up outside, attached a note to the brick that said 
“I'm gonna haunt you until your world knows no 
happiness” and tossed it into the office window. 
The glass shattered like Shannon's life when she 
first heard the news about her son, and she sped 
off with an ear-piercing screech. 


After picking a shard of glass out of her boot, Shan- 
non parked the truck under a shadow and walked 
across the road toward the river's edge. The street 
lights flickered as if they had a secret to tell. She 
always wondered if Gus was alone when he wan- 
dered off. She wondered why he decided to walk 
toward the river, or if he even decided at all. She 
wondered if he slipped and stumbled into the river, 
or if he was just trying to soak his pain into oblivion. 


Shannon looked out at the river. The moon reflected 
upon its rolling ripples. She tossed the paint bucket 
into the water, along with any notion of a shred of 
remorse for what she’d just done. She closed her 
eyes as the early morning breeze whipped around 
and the cold water splashed onto her weathered 
face. And for the first time since Gus’ death, a tiny 
sliver of her soul felt alive. 


By Zach 
Murphy 
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The Art of Block Printing - 


The Block Maker 


One of the oldest forms of printing patterns on textiles, block 
printing is said to have originated in China. The process involves 
stamping fabric with colour-dipped hand carved wooden blocks. 
Today, this art of printing on fabric is practiced in many parts of 
India, particularly in Andhra Pradesh, Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh 
and Rajasthan. 


Block printing is a long drawn process that engages several ar- 
tisans and members of the local community at every step of the 
production process. One of the very first in this chain is the block 
maker. 


The blocks are traditionally made from teak wood and the block 
makers carve the designs and patterns using chisels and ham- 
mers onto these pieces of wood. These elaborate blocks are then 
used by block printers to print the designs on fabrics. 


Tucked into the by-lanes of the old city of Jaipur in Rajasthan, is 
the house and workshop of the master block maker Abdul Kud- 
dus. An award winning artist, Abdul Kuddus is a 7th generation 
block maker. His compact but airy workspace is shared with his 
son Abdul Kayyum who, like his father, learnt the art of hand carv- 
ing patterns into teak wood blocks at young age. 


Just like this father/son duo, the art of block printing is kept alive 
by countless artisans working tirelessly to maintain the traditions 
passed along the ages. At the same time, in an industry that has 
become highly mechanised, this art sustains their local commu- 
nities. 


By Indikon 
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Island Tales 
and other Fables: 


Alternative iy 
Stories from the 
History of Cyprus 


By Saléb Maz* 


*Greetings from the author: 


Dear reader, this (very) short story was 
imagined purely for your entertainment 
and is loosely based on the author's rec- 
ollection of the main facts of historical 
(and/or folkloric) events from the history 
and culture of Cyprus. There has been no 
attempt to accurately depict any event 
that has ever occurred on the island (or 
elsewhere). Constructive criticism relating 
to the literary aspects of the story is of 
course welcome, via the editor. Enjoy! 
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‘You're late.’ 


Caterina studied the young man as he approached her. He looked rather pale, almost grey, though 
that did not surprise her after his long voyage at sea. He was no Romeo, that was for sure. His long, bony 
face made him seem much older than he must have been, and his skinny legs looked like two sugar canes 
wrapped in white stockings. There used to be a time when they sent her the finest lads of Venice. Perhaps 


they had run out. 


‘| beg your pardon, Ma’am,’ he replied. He bowed his head and accepted her hand when she 
offered it, kissing the big emerald ring on her index finger. He had that cocky Venetian charm about him, 
like most men of the Republic. ‘We got lost at sea, did you know there is another city called Nicosia in 


Sicily?’ 


‘M'yes,’ Caterina said, unimpressed. She offered him a seat and eased herself into her throne, 


ignoring the creaking sound the wood made under her weight. ‘Can | offer you some cake?’ 


They sat silently while they were served, first the mint tea picked fresh from the palace garden, 
followed by a refreshing slice of semolina cake, dripping in lemon infused syrup, one of her favourites. 
She watched him carefully as he tasted it. Some syrup trickled down his chin into his orange beard and he 
hid behind his palm while he licked himself clean. She liked him. Caterina prided herself on possessing 
the talent to guess one’s good nature from the way they enjoyed food, it was a test that had never failed 
her. She decided to be agreeable with him, though surely he had not brought her any good tidings. The 


Doge's men never did. 


‘So tell me, what news do you bring from the continent?’ 


‘Same old, really. A few wars going on, but our thalassocracy holds strong. We're expanding in 
Dalmatia and Lombardy. Oh and the slave trade is booming, of course. Venice itself is thriving, really be- 
coming a tourist hot spot. We just had the carnival, masquerades and all that. It's a shame you missed it, 
but there will surely be something going on when you arrive. | highly recommend the annual Glass Week 


over in Murano.’ 


‘Has the big man finally come around to invite me over for a visit then? What an honour,’ she 
said, full of sarcasm. She had not been on speaking terms with the Doge for a while, at least not since his 
last visit to her island kingdom. ‘| hope he hasn't had another one of his brilliant ideas to find me another 


husband. Do tell me you're not here for that old nonsense.’ 


‘Oh,’ the man said, scratching the back of his neck nervously. ‘You don’t know.’ 
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He stirred in his chair awkwardly for a moment, then remembered what it was that he needed to do and 
went diving into his leather satchel. A moment later he presented her with a small scroll, fastened with the 
seal of the winged lion. The message came straight from the Doge. Caterina sighed, convinced already 
that she would read nothing she would particularly enjoy. It was either the usual proposal for another suit- 
or from the lower tiers of the so-called nobility or the odd request for men to be sacrificed in another one 
of the Doge's aqua-conquests. There was that one time when she had even received an erotic limerick 
with some awkwardly explicit lyrics, only to be told that the whole thing was one giant, embarassing mix- 
up, but she did not expect the Doge to mistake her for his mistress twice. She snatched the scroll from her 


guest, broke the seal and started to read the short message. 


Your Majesty, dearest Caterina, 


We regret to inform you that following an administrative reorganisation of the Republic, 


the position of queen of Cyprus has been abolished due to budgetary cuts. 


As a result, your post has lamentably become redundant and the territories under 


your dominion are absorbed into the Republic, with immediate effect. 


You are hereby recalled to Venice where you will be reassigned, with full 


retention of titles, benefits and pensions. 


Yours truly, the Doge 


Caterina decided against reading the message twice. Once had been enough. She rolled up the parch- 
ment and placed it on the silver tray, on top of a pool of syrup that was dripping down from the semo- 
lina cake. She looked at her guest, who was busy staring at the blue porcelain tea cup he was clasping 
nervously with both hands. She imagined the tantrum she could throw, getting up, flipping the tray over, 
throwing tea in his face, but decided against it. Besides the quick fix of momentary satisfaction she might 
get from her act of rebellion, there was no reason to waste her energy on things beyond her control. Her 
reign might have just ended in the most unspectacular way, but she would not give them the satisfaction 


of kicking up a fuss. 


‘More tea?’ she asked him, bidding her servant forward to refill their cups. The Doge’s man looked up at 
her suspiciously, almost as if he were disappointed at her insipid reaction. Caterina could not help but 
enjoy watching him sit there and drink the tepid tea so uneasily, wondering how she could remain calm 


after reading the Doge's message. That was revenge enough, she thought. 


In the quiet of the room, it dawned on her almost too suddenly that something weighed heavy on her 
head. When she removed her crown, she was content to feel just a little bit lighter. She held the shiny 
thing up in the light, observing its every detail. It had never occurred to her to do so before, but it did not 
surprise her. She often ignored things she took for granted. It was a beautifully simple thing, with the small 
symbol of the burgundy lion on the front, which had almost completely faded against the gold surface. 
There were a few scratches on one side and a dent in the back, probably from the time she had flung it 
off the balcony back when she was a more hot headed queen. She lifted herself up from her throne and 


handed the crown over to her guest, without thinking twice. 


‘It's yours,’ Caterina said to him. ‘| no longer have any use for it.’ 


The owl that lived in the tall pine tree of her garden cuckooed its usual, dreary song, breaking the silence. 
In the beginning, many years ago, its dull hoots would drive her mad, but as time passed Caterina had 
grown used to it. She would even dare to admit that she might even enjoy it. On this final morning, it 
sounded like nothing but a beautiful serenade, just like the ones from the operas written in her honour. 
She realised that it could not be the same owl whose morning calls had welcomed her to this place all 
those years ago, but she found it poetic enough to imagine it so. Everything was coming full circle, it was 


time to go. 


Caterina held her porcelain cup close to her nose and took a deep breath. The spicy mountain 
tea tickled her senses. Hortensa copied her clumsily, managing to spill some of it on her lap. ‘Ohl!’ She 
exclaimed dramatically, placing the cup back in its saucer and frantically wiping herself and the chair clean. 


Caterina wanted to scold her as she usually did, but when their eyes met, they both laughed instead. 


‘It must be happy with all the rain,’ said Hortensa when the owl cuckooed once more. ‘Did you 
know that owls like to take baths when it rains? Not when there are storms of course, they probably don’t 


like that.’ 


Caterina chuckled, remembering the first time she had invited Hortensa for tea under the shade of the 
trees in her garden, a long long time ago. They were fair maidens back then, when she had just been 
brought to the island, a young queen in need of a companion and tutor in local customs and the island 
life. She had told her some dumb story about birds back then as well. Much had changed since then, 
except for Hortena’s obsession with birds. She had been the one constant in her life, accompanying her 


through tragedy or joy, but most importantly, the mundane reality of ruling an island where nothing ever 
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really happened. Besides fate putting them on crossing paths, there was no other reason for their friend- 
ship. She was a terrible listener, completely useless at giving advice and mostly interested in food. And 


Caterina could not imagine a world without her. 


‘| had to take the tall bridge coming over, the river flooded again’ Hortensa said importantly, as 
she joined her in the small garden. She loved making small talk, particularly anything weather related. ‘No 
wonder, it's been pouring it down all week long. It was much needed if you ask me, it hasn't rained all 


summer.’ 


‘| think the September rains have always been my favourite time of year,’ Caterina said, hating 
the melancholic tone in her voice. They had made it their habit to sit together in that same spot when it 
rained following a long dry spell, surrounded by the fresh smell of wet dirt and surrounded by the moist 


greenness of the garden. How it distraught her that this would be the very last time. 


‘We should have an excellent citrus season next year,’ Hortensa said, completely missing her hint. She 


had never been good at sensing moods. ‘| suspect I'll be quite busy making jams and chutneys all of next 


spring.’ 


‘| shall be expecting to receive a generous batch then,’ Caterina said. ‘| don’t suppose they have 


much of that where I’m going.’ 


‘So you're really leaving then?’ 


‘Indeed, the big day has finally arrived. We leave for Famagusta this afternoon and set sail first 


thing tomorrow morning.’ 


‘It only seems like yesterday when you first got here,’ Hortensa replied. ‘Like a dream, these years have 


gone by.’ 


‘How right you are,’ Caterina said, satisfied finally to hear her say something sentimental. ‘Fifteen 


years | have been queen of this place. In a way, I’m shocked they did not take it away from me sooner.’ 
‘Well, that is still a more decent reign than most, | would think.’ 

‘| suppose you are right,’ replied Caterina. ‘The Bastard didn’t last a decade before he dropped 
dead. Of his own accord, mind you. People will believe anything they hear, as long as it's juicy enough. 


Poor bastard.’ 


‘| do wish you'd take more care of how you speak of your dead husband.’ 


‘Don’t mind, that’s what everyone called him. Well, not officially of course, he had a number like everyone 
else. But to those who loved or hated him profoundly, he was James the Bastard. Or Jacques le Batard, if 


you're feeling fancy. He made me call him that in bed. It gave him a real kick too, poor bastard.’ 


‘Oh my,’ said Horrtensa, pretending to be scandalised. ‘How very strange.’ 


‘Indeed, such a peculiar fellow he was. The people in Venice never liked him, everyone found him quite 
eccentric. He had the strangest hobbies and a habit of killing all of his allies. You don’t even want to know 
what he did to those poor mamalukes. He never even attended our wedding you know, imagine that! Sent 
some chap to stand in for him. He was handsome enough, so | went with it. Not that | had much choice, 
of course. We only met for the first time four years later, when the Bastard decided to ship me over here. 
But he loved me in the end. Named me regent upon his death, and when our dear little Jacques followed 


him shortly after, there | was all alone with a whole island on my hands.’ 


‘That is a curious tale,’ Hortensa said. ‘How is it that you never told me before?’ 


‘Oh, | don’t know. It’s always easier to gossip about other people’s drama, not your own. | should have 
taken a page out of the Bastard’s book, if you ask me, and sent those Venetians running. But alas, it was 
not meant to be. This island has always been part of the empire du jour, and so the Venetians must finally 
have it. But it’s nothing but a prized possession in their naval empire, you see. They will never fully appre- 


ciate the beauty of this place, not like | did.’ 


Hortensa patted her kindly on the lap and reached for the large serving plate laid out before them. ‘I won- 
der what delicious continental pastries they will serve you there. Asolo is it you said? It must be wonder- 
fully gourmet,’ she said, while serving them both a generous piece of bitter orange pie. Caterina smiled, 
accepting the plate. Her capacity to lose interest in conversation when surrounded by food was one of the 


things she loved most about her. 
‘Yes, Asolo. The town of one hundred horizons, apparently. They showed me an oil painting, it looks very 
quaint,’ Caterina said, matter of factly. ‘It’s on a very nice hill, surrounded by walls. And it’s all mine and 


mine alone,’ she boasted. ‘A beautiful retirement village for a retired queen.’ 


‘Isn't that lovely,’ Hortensa said, her mouth full of pie. ‘It’s about time | also see to my own retirement. 


We're lucky | guess, to have outlived our husbands. |’Il be turning thirty six next spring.’ 


‘Perhaps you should join me on the continent,’ said Caterina, almost too eagerly. ‘| wouldn't mind really, 


and it's you I’m thinking of. It might get awfully lonely to have no one around.’ 


‘Wouldn't that be an idea,’ Hortensa replied in her usual chirpy tone. ‘But I’m not a woman of the world 
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like you. I’ve always pictured a quiet relocation to the countryside for my retirement. A nice cottage some- 


where hilly, that’s all | need. With a big pen for my birds, maybe a pigeon coop too.’ 


‘In another life, then,’ Caterina said, failing to hide her disappointment. Perhaps in another life she would 
have never had to leave, she thought. In some parallel reality, maybe she would have never even set her 


foot on the island at all. 


‘Make way for her Majesty, Regina Caterina Cornaro! Queen of Cyprus, Jerusalem and Armenia! All hail 


the new mistress of Asolo!’ 


‘Oh yes,’ whispered Caterina to an ancient looking woman dressed completely in black standing 
at her side. ‘I keep forgetting about the Jerusalem and Armenia part. Fancy being queen of a place you've 
never set foot on, eh?’ The old woman stared at her in silence for a moment and then bowed, before 
turning around to leave without saying a thing. Venetians, Caterina thought. Taking everything way too 


seriously. 


It had been a short walk, thankfully mostly downhill, to reach the main piazza. The master of 
ceremonies insisted that a victory procession around town to introduce her to her new subjects was an 
absolute must. ‘A spectacular entrance fitting for a queen,’ had been his exact words. She would be lying 
if she said she had not enjoyed it. Asolo was a welcoming enough place, though she imagined its smiling 


residents had not been given much say. 


The tall man that had accompanied her during the procession brought her to sit under a colourful 
marquee, with the lion banners of the House of Lusignan flying on each side, in her honour. ‘We've pre- 


pared a surprise for you,’ he said, before a dozen children assembled in front of her and prepared to sing. 


Hear ye, hear ye, young and old, 
Today marks a most important day to behold, 
For on this morn’, upon this hill, 


The town of Asolo is full of thrill! 


It's true, come quick, and gather round, 
To witness a woman bearing a triple crown, 
Our gates have opened wide to welcome her, 


A true Venetian regent, we do prefer. 


From the corner of the empire she returns to us, 


A true honour the Doge has bestowed on us, 
To welcome her proudly into our town, 


The lion banners to fly atop her new home. 


In this place we invite her to settle and grow old, 
Amongst these Venetian hills to make her abode, 
Surrounded by friends and full of glee, 


Regina Cornaro, forever she'll be. 


The choir finished their song and bowed, before scattering into the four corners of the piazza to find 
something better to do. Caterina forced herself to smile and wave as they departed, reminding herself 
that the whole fanfare was thrown for her own benefit to begin with. ‘Truly marvelous talent you have in 
Asolo,’ Caterina said to the master of ceremonies, relieved that it was exactly what the man wanted to 


hear. 


‘We do hope you enjoyed it,’ he said. ‘M’yes,’ Caterina lied. ‘| suspect that years into the future people 
will visit this wondrous place to celebrate the anniversary of my arrival. You should market that, it would 


do wonders for your tourism.’ 


‘What a wonderful idea,’ he replied excitedly. ‘Tell me, would you also fancy sitting for a portrait? We've 
got a wonderful lad coming down from Venice, Bellini | believe he’s called. Something to go up in our hall 


of fame perhaps?’ 


‘Well, if you insist,’ Caterina said, pretending not to be flattered. ‘| never indulge in vanity unless someone 


begs me to.’ 


Caterina studied suspiciously the woman staring back at her from the painting on the wall. Her youthful 
look may have faded years ago, but she was still charming and elegant, her plump, round figure taking up 
most of the canvas. She was the perfect image of health, too, with her pale skin gleaming against the dark 
background of the painting. The hefty bosom on which the long silver necklace rested was also uncanny, 
as were the full shaped, rosy cheeks that told a tale of a woman of nobility and wealth. The very image of 


the powerful, modern Venitian woman. But there was still something that bothered her. 


‘Well, it’s something,’ she said to the artist, feeling compelled to speak after a prolonged silence. 


He did not seem to take offence. If anything, her reaction had amused him. 
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‘What is it that concerns you with her?’ Gentile Bellini eventually asked. She thought to deny it at 
first, to tell him that he had done an excellent job, thank him politely and walk away. But something about 


him made her comfortable enough to be honest. 


‘She's just so grim looking, that’s all,’ Caterina said, feeling relieved to admit it. ‘She looks so sad 


and lonely.’ 


‘| want you to try something,’ he told her. ‘Close your eyes and take a deep breath.’ 


‘Fine, but no funny business,’ she replied, obeying his soothing instructions. 


‘You are far away from this land. Far away from this time. Somewhere in the distant future, in a place you 
don’t know, some people walk into the room. They see the portrait of Caterina Cornaro on the wall. There 
might be two versions of her that they can see. You alone have the power to decide who they may see 


on the canvass.’ 


‘A woman forgotten in history,’ she said bittlery. ‘A woman who has lost everything. A woman betrayed 


and alone.’ 


‘Or, they can see a resilient woman,’ he replied. ‘Whose name will never be forgotten. A woman who has 
been a wife, a mother and monarch. A woman who has lost nothing, but has simply survived what life has 


thrown her. A regent. The last queen of Cyprus.’ 
Caterina opened her eyes. As if by magic, the portrait had begun to appear rather pleasing. She imagined 
that others would attempt to immortalise her in paintings in the future, long after she was gone. But some- 


how she knew that no other portrait would capture her spirit as genuinely as the one before her eyes. 


‘Maybe they will see both women,’ she said, finally content. ‘Because they are one and the same. And 


there's nothing wrong with that.’ 


The end 
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Ayannté avayvwotn, 


TOUTO Tov Kpatdc OTa XEpla ov, civ’ Eva oMAAGXVO amo 6VO 
LLIVI-VEPVTOVAEC TWV KOULK. Aev €xoupse akabnpatKkn yvwon 
oto Sepa (ektoc an’ tov HAia oto design), Sev to naiZoupe TZ1a1... 
aptiotec. Tevixa 5 Eepoupe Tliai 1h1aitepa mov BadiZouyE :p. 
AttAd pa@eutnKape Sv0 E€vol OTNV apxn, Va KAVOUPE KAT Tov 
va S6€1Xvel THV ayann pac yla To eidoc. To meplexopevo eival 
yla dtova dvwW Twv 12 apa KataAaBaiveic evva umaptovuv Bwyo- 
NoxlEc T@lal GOEAYVELEC TOV SEV ENMITPEMOVTAL KAVOVLKG ano 

THV lepd HUwv EeKKAnola. XaAdpwoe, av BEAEic NappE OTN 
TOVGAETA LLAZI Gov yla Mapéea Té1iat OK1dBao’ pe! 


EMUKOLWWVNOTE padi plac: 


BX theancientcowboy@hotmail.com 


f O Kaoupnoi tne Apxaiotntac / 


The Ancient Cowboy 


Enionce, Pmopeite va eyypageite otnv oediba pac oto Tapas: 


TheAncientCowboy 


Y.T. 1 Tia 0o0vuc ExovV AVTIKPOVOPIEVESC ANOWElC PE KATI 1) KaNMolov, 
TOUC UMEVEUPICOUPE OTL EiVAl XAPAKTNPEC TC1dl OX1 N aKpIPrc anown 
pac oTo GEpa Tl1ial EMmionc THV TOTE «ava» THC Kolvwviac oe EAAGSa 
Kal Kumpo. 


Y.T. 2 O HAiac EVVE OVO OTa OKiToOa yYVWOTNE GAAG TZlal OTOo design, 
photoshop xkTA. Eootei t@1a1 Instagram t@1a1 Facebook page, 


“elias_neophytou” & “Elias Neo” avtiotoixa. 


Y.T. 3 Xoppu (fn evtuxwe) aAAG We Sape Ev Ta MOAAG Ta KUTIPLAKG... 
(mov made ntav soft n aAnOKela va AEyetal) 


Y.T. 4 Loppv yia ta MoAAG Ta voTtEpoypaga! 
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Kioptedec 


YAUKG: 

500yp Kid (xotptvo) 

3 TATATES (TPLUWEVEC OTO AETITO THi~PTN KAL OTPAYYLOEVEC 
TLOAU KAA) Ttepittov 400yp otpayylopyevec 
80yp Lalvtavo ppEoKO (WLAOKOUEVO) 
80yp 5udGLO PPEOKO (WIAOKOLHEVO) 

2 KOUTGALEC Kartipa 

1 avyo (xTUTINUEVo) 

1 KOUTGAGKL TLTEPL 

1 KOUTOAGKL GAGTL 

1 KOUTAALG EUS 

HALEALO yla THYAVLo"a 


ExtéAeon 

Ye Eva WEYAAO UTIOA, avakaTEVOULE OAd aC Ta VALKG HEXPL va 
EXOUHE EVA LEiyy"a TOU va UNV sival OAV OMLxTO, ioa ioa Aiyo 
VYpO YLa va UTLOpECOUV Ol KEMTESEC HAC va Byouv apparTol. 


Agnvouue oto wuyseio yta 1-2 wpec va EeKoupaotei To peiypa 
Hac KAL Va UTLOPEGOUHE Va TIAGGOULHE Touc KEpTEedec aC 
yeTa. 


Aov tlepdoouv ol 2 wpec, TAGBoULE Ta KepTEdaKkia aC TO 
idto peyeB8oc. Nepinov 6a Exou"E YUPW Ota 30 KepTtedakia. 
LE EVA TNYAVL AVTLKOAANTLKO, TIPOOBETOULE APKETO 
nAtéAato (2-3 SaxTVAG AMO TOV MATO) YLA Va UTIOPEGOUHE va 
TnHyaviooULE Touc KEMTEdEec OVOLOVOpy~a. 


MoAtc Zeotaei KaAG To AddL ac, TPOGBETOUHE OLyd OLya 
Touc KEMTEdEc PAC KAL APNVOUHE va posdicouv Kal va 
TNYAVLOTOUV KAAG amo THv Lia YEpla. Enmetta tTouc yupvayEe 
ATlO THV GAAN HEPLG KGL TEPLUEVOULE Va THYAVLOTOUV KaAG Kal 
TIGAL. 


(MPOXOXH: AEN BAZOYME TOY> KE®TEAEX OAOYE MAZI. 
AIFOY AIFOYS FIA NA THFANIZTOYN 2OXTA) 


Awov Kavouue Ty Stadtkaoia auth 4-5 popes (UE Baon To OTL 
EXOUHE 30 KEPTESAKIA), APALPOUHE GE ATLOPPOMNTLKO XapTi 
KouZivac. 


LYepRipouue Ertetta amo 4-5 Aenta yla va KpUWoouv Aiyo. 


KaAn oac ope en. 


«thecooktherapy 


yla TIEPLOOTEPEC OuvTayec: thecooktherapy.com 
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KuTIpLaKa YwpKa 


Tol€KKGPETE Ta OTOLxEia TZal EBpETE Ta KwPKA 


Good News 


In the waiting room | stare down at my worn shoes, 


holes in the fabric where a child’s superhero sneakers might light up. 


Contrasting dirt brown against sterile white flooring, 


the picture is familiar and again | wonder 


if these feet so ready to leap will ever bring good news 
to someone like me in the future where | am free. 


| guess | should focus on my present, 


a continued exhaustion of “how are you feeling?” 


“is the medication working this time?” OpiZovtia Ka@eta 
and “have you had thoughts of ..." 1. [vwotd yla Ta TpLavTaPUAAG TOU 2. ONpiZETat yla Tig papotaBEpvEs Tou 
But what choice do | have but endure? 4. ....TCal pd Topata 3. Edw SnytoupynOnke to brandy sour! 
5. E6w Bpioketat to KumptaKo pouosio 7. OupiZet ItTaALKO Paynto....aAAa dev sival 
Perhaps there is path, while | have shoes to walk, Mannose SNS ee 
on which a child with light up sneakers might 6. Ovoydotnke stot AOyW TNS eKTETAPEVNG 10. [vwoto yia Ta KevTnpata Tou 


KQAALEpyelac KavvaBnc 


be walking too, waiting for me on the other side. Pe cinco 


Attavtnoetc 


; penn | CROSSWORD 
By Connor Orrico oe ANDREAS MANOLI 
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Kolkata: A tale of two 
e,°e 

cities 

Kolkata, earlier known as Calcutta, was the capital of erstwhile 

British India. Today, an estimated 4.5 million people live across 


the Eastern Indian city; the population of the city alone four times 
that of Cyprus, an island country. 


Stark inequalities underpin the city. It is home to Nobel Laureate 
Amartya Sen and Mother Teresa. It also provides a safe house 
to 10,000 sex-workers living in the brothels of Sonagachi, Asia’s 
largest red-light district. Labourers toil at construction sites under 
soaring temperatures of 40°C raking in €5 daily. On a lucky day, 
Rickshaw-pullers earn anything between €4-6 (500-600 Rupees) 
but modern modes of transportation have stymied their living. 
Other daily wage earners — cobblers, street-side vendors, and 
ragpickers- are all scrounging up two square meals on state and 
central government aid in a Coronavirus driven lockdown. Con- 
cerned about the shape of the economy, the city is gearing up 
on an exit strategy. But the sex workers and daily wage earners 
remain at the risk of contracting the virus with poor hygiene and 
sanitation facilities both at home and work. 


This is how Kolkata knows starvation, death and suffering. It 


mourned the loss of 3 million people in the Bengal Famine of 
1943. And now, it prepares to revisit its past. 


By Priyanka Mehta 
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ALEXANDRA KRSTIC 
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Always the same, but always different is the sky that lies above our heads. During the lockdown due to 
the catastrophic, global presence of Covid-19, walking or running around the neighbourhood was one 
of the freedoms that kept me sane. It was a way to stay connected to the physical world without inviting 
any unnecessary risks. Living in Cyprus means you need a car to go about your day (a good excuse to 
avoid walking). But as | have been living in the centre of Nicosia since | was five years old, | always had 
the chance to walk to my destination without stopping to catch a breath. Walking always gave me the 
liberating feeling of observing and letting my thoughts be guided by the images, sounds and smells that 
| encountered along the way. During the quarantine, meeting friends, going to bars, clubs or to the gym, 
teaching in an actual classroom and all that constituted my past life had vanished. | was left with a virtual 
classroom, virtual relationships and walking or running in the afternoons. It was then that | started really 
noticing the strangeness of the sky. Although, it’s so familiar, an entity always there, it looked different 
to my eyes every time | went out. | do not remember seeing the same sky twice during those days. The 
ever-changing sky, with myriad colours, different clouds forming peculiar patterns, hues of yellow, blue, 
purple, never failed to move me and the variety of it all was in stark contrast with my own stuck state. 
Maybe it was my need for a change. | started photographing (as an amateur photographer) the different 
patterns, thinking obsessively that the sky is nature’s canvas, the place where nature has the chance to 


show us its feelings and moods, and the soothing feeling | derived from that activity, acting as a kind of 


therapy, | still carry with me today as | am writing this piece, a couple of days before the lock down ends 


and we return to the new kind of normal. A new normal that no one can really put into words, as how 
normal is it to see your friends, after so much time, and not give them a big and prolonged hug? Or 
seeing random people and automatically moving away from them? | guess at least, we will still have the 


sky, the mountains, the sea, always there and always changing. 


The fact that the sky never reproduced the exact same pattern reminded me of a 
quote in Camera Lucida by Roland Barthes on photography: ‘What the Photograph 
reproduces to infinity has occurred only once: the Photograph mechanically repeats 
what could never be repeated existentially.’ This capturing of a single moment, 
keeping a piece from a life forever, a dead moment deriving life from the medium 

of photography, reflects the universal need of humans to preserve memories, since 
without memories we would be similar to jellyfish, floating aimlessly in the ocean. Pho- 
tographs ground us, remind us of who and where we were, the different thoughts we 
had when we were capturing a unique, fleeting moment or when a moment captured 
us. When we look at a photograph, we are not only reminded of the thoughts and 
feelings we experienced at that particular moment in the past, we are reminded of the 
thoughts we had the first time we looked at it, the second and the hundredth time, 
how a feeling of excitement can be easily replaced because of the passage of time by 
a feeling of nostalgia or even embarrassment(especially when you look at photographs 
from when you were a teenager). Different feelings also arise when we look at photo- 
graphs of people who used to be part of our daily lives but were at some point kicked 
out from it because of a conflict or mere fate, photographs of landscapes we visited, 
photographs of close friends, photographs of grandparents and uncles and aunts that 


we never had the chance to meet because death took them before we even had the 


chance to be born. 


But when it comes to the sky (and other nature photography) | have one, constant 
feeling. Even though | have taken and | have seen a myriad amount of photographs 
of the sky with different hues, taken at different times of the day, with sun or thunder, 

| always have a the same feeling when | look at the sky or a photograph of it: awe. | 
look at how beautiful, massive and never ending it is and | feel small. | feel a part of 
something bigger. | feel nostalgia for simpler days. | feel almost inhuman, like | am (for 


a second) an alien to this world. 


yada 
Vr. 
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Moonshine - Jose Olivarez 
the poets are right about the moonlight. 
i take my spot of sky & deposit it 
into a savings account. only after 
the bank confiscated our house 
did i understand. roses 
don’t grow without pricked hands. 
i didn’t have to spend a summer in a freezer 
packing lunch meat to know the value 
of sunlight. my mom didn’t have 
to spend a decade wiping down floors to appreciate 
education. when i give you a bouquet of roses, 
i give you a bouquet of bloody hands. 
a handful of dirt & the worms that doted on your roses. 


when i take my piece of sky out of the bank, 


it’s smaller. the drunks are right about moonshine 
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This poem by Jose Olivarez called moonshine is another one of the things that in- 
spired me to start photographing the sky with such dedication. The poem employs an 
ironic, factual tone and combines romantic imagery (moonshine, rose) with elements 
of the mundane, everyday life (freezer, packing lunch). The lack of capital letters after 
the dots implies that there is no hierarchy in the content presented in the poem, as 
romanticism, financial problems and the mundane, harsh everyday life are all one and 
the same. | think this poem describes humanity's relationship with nature, money, and 
romanticism in the 21st century perfectly. How we sacrifice our creativity, to save mon- 
ey or to simply survive but all that we are left with is always something less. My favour- 
ite line from the poem is ‘| take my spot of sky’, as a photograph is always a smaller 
part of something bigger, it’s more of a frame rather than an actual representation of a 
whole. When | take a photograph of the sky, | too ‘take my piece’ of the world, a con- 
stant struggle to feel part of something bigger, by creating the illusion of belonging, 
by presenting to others how | see that piece, like collecting seashells from the beach 


or fallen leaves from a tree. 
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Check out these 
books: 


The Joke by Milan Kundera 
Essays In Love by Alain De Botton 
Hello World by Hannah Fry 
The Plague by Albert Camus 
Smarter Faster Better: The Secrets of Being 
Productive in Life and Business by Charles Duhigg 
Captain Corelli's Mandolin by Louis de Berniéres 
Modernist Bread by Francisco Migoya 
Station Eleven by Emily St. Mandel 
The Picture of Dorian Gray by Oscar Wilde 
The Magician by William Somerset Maugham 
Filling the Void: Emotion, Capitalism and 
Social Media by Marcus-Gilroy Ware. 
The Catcher in the Rye by J. D. Salinger 
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JOIN US ON OUR JOURNEY 
AND HELP US CREATE A 
COLLABORATIVE AND 
FRIENDLY ENVIRONMENT 
WHERE EVERYONE CAN SHARE 
THEIR IDEAS, CONCERNS AND 
PERSPECTIVES 


EMAIL: THELOTUSISLAND@GMAIL.COM 


aeeats EXPLORE 
CREATE your 


IMAGINATION 
LOTUS if LAND 
SEND YOUR iDEAS & 2 
JOIN OUR COMMUNITY. Ene 


TEST YOUR CREATIVITY 


AN EVOLVING PLATFORM FOR 
CREATIVES TO EXPRESS THEMSELVES 


